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in the scheme, One evening, as he was walking back from the
office, on entering Finsbury Square he was alarmed to observe a
crowd collected outside his house, staring upward in open-mouthed
fascination. Closer inspection revealed the cause of then- interest.
On the parapet surrounding the lofty roof were two small figures,
Harry and Rufus, engaged in a desperate duel with brass stair-
rods for swords, oblivious of height, crowd and parent alike.

Had this been an isolated outburst it might have been over-
looked, but it was only the last of a series dating from a yet
tenderer age, which had its beginning in a visit paid to their
grandmother Davis by Harry and Rufus, tastefully attired for the
occasion in new suits.

Now these suits were of blue and red velvet respectively, very
handsome in the fashion of the day but unappreciated by their
wearers, who, having been sent to take a nice walk around grand-
mother's garden while their ,elders talked, were later discovered
sitting fully clothed and blissfully happy in a pond. Subsequent
chastisement was a small price to pay for the knowledge that the
abhorred garments were ruined forever.

Shortly after the incident of the fencing bout Mr. Isaacs
escorted Harry, aged six, and Rufus, aged five, to Brussels, there
depositing them in a school kept by one Mr. Kahn, where there
were boys up to the age of eighteen and they were the youngest
by many years.

The lessons were naturally in French, their knowledge of
which was rudimentary, but under pressure of necessity they
soon acquired sufficient mastery of the language to take part
in the work of the school and to incite their elders to hitherto
undreamed-of escapades.

Before they had been there long a prize was offered for the
boy who, after reading over for ten minutes two pages of French
prose, could most accurately repeat the passage aloud. This kind
of learning Rufus regarded as excellent entertainment 5 gifted
with a retentive visual memory, he enjoyed using a power which
required so little effort and produced such gratifying results, and
to the amazement of masters and pupils alike the youngest boy in
the school unchallengeably won the prize. The possession of this
particular type of memory proved invaluable to him in later life,
especially at the Bar, but there was no occasion on which the
exercise of it gave him so glowing a satisfaction as at the moment
of this first triumph. It was a story which he loved to tell,
admitting freely that no subsequent success had been as easy
or as sweet.                                                                         ^

Yet it cannot be suggested that their days in Brussels were a